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Mr. Currie, whose sermon appears in this issue, is 

pastor of the Fulton, Mo., church (top picture), 

having served the Haskell, Texas, church (lower) 

earlier. A picture of the Taylor, Texas, church was 
not available. 
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But What If They Won’t Sing Good Hymns? 





Concerned Texan Inquires 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to the excellent series of ar- 
ticles by Dr. Sydnor, I should like to make 
two points. The first is that at a recent 
morning service, the first hymn was No. 
73 in the Presbyterian Hymnal, with the 
first line “Oh could I speak the matchless 
worth,” which I am sure Dr. Sydnor, and 
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any other musician or perhaps any pastor, 
would agree is a very beautiful hymn, 
both in tune and words. The only trouble 
was that all over the church worshippers 
opened their hymnals and when they saw 
the hymn was unfamiliar closed their 
hymn books and replaced them. 

In contrast, the closing hymn was No. 
97, “Alas and did my Savior bleed.” This 
is more familiar as “At the cross,” for as 
the first line of the chorus it is repeated 
very rhythmically after each verse. While 
I have heard this tune and this song 
burlesqued and parodied, as a child, and 
while it has nothing like as fine a tune or 
as inspiring words, the congregation join- 
ed in wholeheartedly and seemed to de- 
rive a great deal of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from singing it. 

So, my first point is whether hymns 
should be selected to meet the tastes of 
a group that is highly educated, both mu- 
sically and theologically, or whether they 
should be selected to be more appealing 
to the average worshipper. 

(Dr. Sydnor’s article this week is 
given over to a discussion of Mr. 
Richardson's letter. See page 12. 
Eps.) 

My second point is that our church has 
been accused of being a class church. 
With the more radical sects growing by 
leaps and bounds and using more rhyth- 
mical and repetitious singing, will not the 
direct result of raising the standards of 
our hymnals be to make it even more dif- 
ficult for our church and its program to 
appeal to other than a highly educated 
group? If that is the result, how can Dr. 
Sydnor or anyone else justify this by any 
reference to New Testament teachings? 

WILL Mann RICHARDSON. 
Tyler, Texas. 


More on Chapel Hill 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The editorial appearing in the issue of 
April 6 concedes that ‘the commission 

. dealing with the Chapel Hill Case has 
followed what seemed to it to be the course 
of wisdom.” It explains their failure to 
file formal charges against pastor and 
officers as due to a desire not “to go to the 
extreme of deposing them.” It even sug- 
gests that the dissolution of official re- 
lationships “is not recognized as a method 
of censure in our Book of Church Order,” 
and that, accordingly, the action taken 
did not require by church law that charges 
be filed. You have a right, of course to 
your opinion as to whether they followed 
a true “course of wisdom.” As to wrong 
done the officials involved, it would seem 
that they still have the right of appeal 
to church courts. 

I am thankful for the somewhat milder 
tone in regard to the commission mem- 
bers... But I am still puzzled that your 
columns, editorials and quoted letters, 
continue to ignore the statement of a 
secular magazine that one of the officers 
was not a believer in a personal God, 
and another was a Unitarian. Perhaps 
I have just overlooked something on this 
point It is hardly to be supposed that 
THE OUTLOOK editors regard such views as 
of trifling importance so long as the 
holders of them are men of high quality 
of character, and that a minister might 
ordain them to office without doing vio- 





lence to his ordination vows.’ If there is 
any truth in the statement of the secular 
magazine as to the views of these church 
officers, it seems to me that fairness to the 
members of the commission and fairness 
to the readers of THE OUTLOOK call for 
some very clear reference thereto, or even 
expression of editorial opinion on the pro- 
priety of ordaining these men as officers 
in a Presbyterian Church.‘ 
CuaAs. S. RaAMSay. 

Arlington, Tenn. 


Nore—(1 above) In our editorial com- 
ments we have never had anything but a 
“mild tone” in regard to the commission 
as a review of our editorial discussions 
will make clear. (2) The magazine refer- 
ence was picked up from the commis- 
sion’s report. We have never undertaken 
to report everything that any newspaper, 
magazine, writer to the newspapers, or 
the commission itself said about this case, 
We do not have that much space. We 
have tried to report the situation fairly 
and accurately but we have not repeated 
all the charges made by any of the parties 
in the Chapel Hill case. (3) If it was 
not clear before, our April 6 editorial 
should make it clear that if it is felt 
that the minister and officer are guilty as 
charged, then our traditional processes 
should be followed and they should be 
brought to trial, enabling them to avail 
themselves of our basic constitutional 
privileges. (4) We have reported repeat- 
edly, and in different ways, the charge of 
the commission that the minister and/or 
officers were unsound in regard to doc- 
trine and church polity. We have also 
said that the proposal of the officers, that 
they be allowed to conform to our church’s 
regulations, should be honored. 


Evangelism Conference 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Every commissioner to the General As- 
sembly is cordially invited to attend the 
Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism, 
June 3, 3:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. June 4. 

Something new has been added: An 
extra day of inspiration, study and sug- 
gestions for getting the chief task of the 
church done. 

Hear Dr. Louis H. Evans, formerly of 
First Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, in 
three stirring messages on “Reaching the 
Unreached,” and “Enlisting for Christian 
Service.” 

Attend seminars where sharing experi- 
ences in the field of evangelistic endeavors 
will be the informal procedure. Directors 
of evangelism in three other Presbyterian 
bodies will tell us of successful ventures 
in their own groups. 

See visual aids and literature “tools” 
to assist you in your job. 

Every commissioner is the guest of the 
Division of Evangelism, Board of Church 
Extension, for this one-day spiritual treat. 
The assembly pays transportation, the Di- 
vision of Evangelism pays the Mountain 
Retreat Association for board and lodg- 
ing. You give of your time and in ex- 
change receive a rich blessing. 

It will be necessary for you to let Mon- 
treat know the time of your arrival so 
that your reservation may: be held. 

Wr1aAM H. McCorgkte. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Telephone 2-9492. 10¢a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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PLAN OF UNION 


The proposed plan of union for Pres- 
byterians, U. S., USA, and United is to 
be submitted to the General Assemblies of 
the three bodies in May and June with 
the recommendation that the plan be sent 
down to the presbyteries for a year of 
study and discussion and that a vote be 
taken by the 1954 Assemblies. 

Further comments and suggestions will 
be received and considered up to Novem- 
ber 1 this year, after which the plan in 
its final form will be printed. 

A number of suggested changes were 
examined by the joint committee and sev- 
eral revisions were approved. 

Fiftv members of the three committees 
were in the Cincinnati meeting and the 
discussions were described as “thorough, 
frank and friendly.” Sentiment for 
union in all three churches, it was de- 
clared, “is growing in strength and def- 
initeness,” as indicated by agreements 
which were reached by the joint committee 
“with such remarkable accord.” 

Progress was reported in various co- 
operative undertakings: the joint chap- 
laincy administration, evangelism and 
stewardship, the joint hymnal, comity 
agreements, and pulpit exchange. 

The committee is recommending devel- 
opment of a program of education in re- 
gard to the plan of union, including hold- 
ing special meetings, exchanges of fra- 
ternal delegates, articles in the church 
press, and assignment of speakers to pre- 
sent the subject at church. presbytery and 
other meetings. 


Financial Receipts 


AT YEAR’S END 


Total benevolences reported for 1952- 
33 by church agencies, as of March 31, 
are? 





ANNUITIES AND RewieF (Louisville), 
$485,705; increase over last year, $6,891. 

CuristiAN Epucation (Richmond), 
$344,263; increase, $7,088. 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $791,391; 
increase, $49,457; Mother’s Day, $12,804; 
decrease, $75; Program of Progress, $22,- 
248. 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $363,751; de- 
crease, $7,857 (instead of a decrease, the 
General Fund has received increased gifts 
in view of the operation of the Equaliza- 
tion Fund, as final figures will show). IN- 
TERCHURCH AGENCIES, $15,305; decrease, 
$3,423. 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,081,171; 
increase, $501,988. 


USA Board Asks Immigration Law Revision 


New York (RNS)—A resolution urg- 
ing the government to eliminate ‘‘discrim- 
inatory” provisions from immigration 
and naturalization laws was adopted by 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, at a meeting 
here. 

Copies of the resolution, signed by 
Peter K. Emmons of Scranton, Pa., board 
president, and Charles T. Leber of New 


York, general secretary, were sent to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge and all members of the Senate. 

The resolution called for abolition of 
the MecCarran-Walter <Act’s “outdated 
quota system” and the enactment of emer- 
gency legislaticn to permit entry into the 
U.S. of some 300,000 European refugees 
in the next two to three years. 


Quakers Want End of Capital Punishment 


Philadelphia (RNS)—Capital punish- 
ment and prison conditions were deplored 
as inhuman and un-Christian by the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Arch 
and Race Street Friends at a 273rd an- 
nual united session. 

A statement adopted by the Quaker 
body expressed “grave concern over the 
increase of capital punishment.” It was 
prepared by a Joint Committee on Cap- 
ital Punishment, headed by Leon T. 
Stern, a professional consultant on penal 
affairs. 

“We believe there is no crime for which 
the death penalty should be imposed,” 


the statement said, “and that it is as much 
forbidden for organized society to deprive 


a human being of life, as it is for the in- 
dividual. Life is sacred and it is our 
duty to find other means that intimida- 
tion, cruelty, retribution or revenge in 
coping with crime. 

“Those favoring capital punishment 
cannot point to any decrease in civil crime 
under the death penalty throughout the 
centuries of its use in Great Britain and 
the United States. It has been abolished 
in six states (Michigan, Minnesota, N. 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Rhode Island and 
Maine); Europe, Central and South Amer- 
ica and there is no evidence of increase 
in such offenses as the result.” 


The statement added that “the whole 
system of criminal justice must be 
changed so that revenge and destruction 
no longer will be the goal.” 


Japan: “‘Evangelist’s Paradise ”’ 


Tokyo (RNS)—Michio Kozaki, Mod- 
erator of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan (Kyodan) and head of the 
National Christian Council, said here 
that Japan is “an evangelist’s paradise.” 

In support of this statement he cited 
a number of major evangelistic events 
scheduled for this year: 

(1) E. Stanley Jones is now conduct- 
ing his third postwar evangelistic crusade 
in Japan. And this year, as in the past, 
he has attracted big crowds, Dr. Kozaki 
said. 

(2) A six-year Centenary Movement 
which will mark completion of the first 
hundred years of Protestantism in Japan 
has formally been launched. 

(3) In June, a Moral Rearmament 
Convention will be held in Japan with 
leaders from all over the world in at- 
tendance. 

(4) The Sixth World Congress on 
Evangelism sponsored by Youth-for- 
Christ will be held in Tokyo during Au- 
gust. Plans are being made, Dr. Kozaki 
said, to mobilize all possible Christian 


forces in Japan, together with hundreds 
of workers from around the world, to 
carry out what the sponsors term “satu- 
ration evangelism.” It is planned to 
send out 50 teams for simultaneous evan- 
gelistic crusades in various parts of the 
country immediately after the Congress. 

(5) In September, 2,000 Kyodan pas- 
tors and laymen will meet in Tokyo to 
bring to a close a five-year evangelistic 
crusade and to launch a new campaign 
“to meet the urgency of the present sit- 
uation in this country.” 

Dr. Kozaki said the biggest problem 
facing the church is to get the thousands 
who become interested in Christianity 
through such campaigns into active 
church membership. 


Sees Continued Interest 

Tokyo (RNS)—E. Stanley Jones, 
completing the first half of a three-month 
evangelistic tour of Japan, said he was 
greatly surprised by the continued recep- 
tiveness of the people to the Christian 
message. 

“T was inwardly prepared for opposi- 








tion in Japan,” he said, “but there is 
more interest in evangelism now than two 
years ago during my previous tour.” 

The noted Protestant evangelist said 
this continued interest in Christianity 
shows that the people feel a basic need 
for a new way of life. It indicates that 
the postwar interest in Christianity 
was not just a passing curiosity about the 
religion of the conquerer, he added. 

“T still believe that Japan is the ripest 
field for evangelistic work in the world 
today,” Dr. Jones said. 

However, he recalled, by way of cau- 
tion that only 15 years ago many felt that 
China was going Christian. 

Dr. Jones arrived in Japan during the 
first week of February. After spending 
10 days in Tokyo he began the southern 
part of his tour during which he visited 
52 cities in 59 days. 

Although he is 70 and in poor health 
the evangelist kept to a three-meetings- 
a-day schedule. Some 21,000 Japanese 
indicated on cards their decision to be- 
come Christians and several hundred 
were baptized at the close of some of the 
services. 

Following the southern tour Dr. Jones 
left here for the northern part of Japan's 
main island and the northern island of 
Hokkaido for the remaining part of his 
mission. 


Protests Arrests 


Berlin (RNS)—A strong protest 
against “the increasing arrests and sen- 
tencing”’ of Evangelical clergymen in 
East Germany has been sent to State 
Security Minister Wilhelm Zaisser of the 
Soviet Zone government of Karl Barth 
of Geneva, noted Swiss Protestant theolo- 
gian. Punitive actions against Protes- 
tant pastors is “causing alarm in church 
circles outside Germany,” he said, as he 
warned that, if its freedom is not safe- 
guarded, the church “must withdraw to 
the catacombs to avoid being forced into 
line with official cultural doctrines.” 


Kill Good Friday Bill 
Raleigh, N. C. (RNS)—a bill which 
would have made Good Friday a legal 
holiday in North Carolina was killed by 
the Senate Propositions and Grievances 
Committee. An unfavorable vote was 
given after the committee heard several 
proponents of the bill (and no one in 
opposition), including Robert Bluford, 
Ir., pastor of the Western Boulevard 
Raleigh, 
said the state should make Good Friday 


Presbyterian church of who 
a holiday instead of Easter Monday, as 
is now the case. “There is no religious 
basis for having Easter Monday as a 


legal holiday,” he said. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a radio program, are President Henry Wade 
DuBose, of the General Assembly’s Training School; Paul Tudor Jones, Grace 
Covenant church, Richmond, Va.; and Donald G. Miller, of the Union 
Seminary (Va.) faculty. 


WHO BAPTIZED JOHN? 
Who baptized John? 


DuBose: The question doesn’t indi- 
cate what John the questioner had in 
mind, but I would guess that he is re- 
ferring to that great baptizer, our Lord’s 
forerunner whom we commonly call John 
the Baptist. If he was ever baptized at 
all we have no record of it in Scripture, 
so far as I can tell. John’s ministry was 
a link between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. He came in the suc- 
cession of the prophets, he was evidently 
a student of the prophets, and like the 
older prophets he called men to repent- 
ance for the remission of sins. Now, in 
Old Testament days there were many 
baptisms of one sort of another. There 
were washings with water, symbolic of 
purification, and the prophets used this 
figure of speech. Isaiah, for instance, 
said “Wash you. Make you clean.” 
What it means, he goes on to say in the 
same verse, “Put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes. Cease to 
do evil. Learn to do well.” Now, when 
John came, calling men to repentance, 
to put away their sins and seek forgive- 
ness, he evidently laid hold upon this 
familiar and appropriate ceremony as a 
symbol of what he was asking men to 
do, so he administered baptism unto re- 
pentance, as it is called in the New Tes- 
tament. 


BIBLE STUDY AND READING 


Aren't most people losing the beauty 
and the inspiration of the Bible 
through bickering? Is there an over- 
study or is there too much detailed at- 
tention? 


Miter: I have just been reading the 
biography of Campbell Morgan, the great 
Biblical preacher, who found that in his 
younger days there was a period of about 
three years when the new study of the 
Bible upset his faith a great deal, to the 
point that he quit preaching for a time. 
Finally, after reading all the books, both 
for and against the new approach, he put 
them all in a corner of the cabinet, turned 
the key and locked the door, and went 
down town and bought him a new Bible, 
deciding that he would just read the 
Bible itself and find out from it whether 
it was true or not, and he came up with 
a strong belief in it. I think that there 
is a lot of beauty and meaning lost in the 
Bible through bickering, but I think the 
ministry and the leadership in the church 
must keep studying it in detail, not to 


preach all of the results of this study but 
to discover the truths of the gospel as they 
are brought to us through the Bible. 


MopDERATOR: It is true, I think, that 
many people almost completely misunder- 
stand the Bible. Some look upon it as 
a book of magic or as a source of good 
luck. And some, with a hard-and-fast 
literalism, think it says what it does not 
say. Therefore, I am glad to see you 
emphasize the responsibility of teachers, 
preachers and others who must set a tone 
or give specific direction to Bible study 
if people are to be helped to understand 
what it has to say to them. I often feel 
that we have to be much more specific 
than we usually are. We have to say, 
No, we do not believe this; we do believe 
thus and so. Otherwise many people take 
their uncorrected, childish ideas and sim- 
ply build upon them in a way that can- 
not possibly withstand the storms of the 
future. 


U. S., USA DIFFERENCES? 


Is there any essential difference be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian Churches? If so, what is it? 


Jones: There is no essential differ- 
ence theologically, doctrinally, or as far 
as government is concerned between these 
two branches of the Presbyterian family. 
Both bodies have the same set of stand- 
ards. That is, the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, The Book of Church Or- 
der, the catechisms, which are essentially 
the same, have slight differences, but the 
real difference is the geographical dif- 
ference and a sectional difference because 
of their separate existence over a number 
of years. Many of us hope that this dif- 
ference will not last very much longer. 


MOopERATOR: It is important to note 
that a proposed plan of union, involving 
the Presbyterian, U. S., USA, and United 
churches, is now in the hands of ministers 
and church leaders in all three of these 
groups and that it will be presented to the 
coming General Assemblies of the 
churches. One man (to which of the three 
groups he belongs is not important) re- 
cently wrote me as follows: 

“Had an interesting experience in study- 
ing the plan of union for our three 
branches of the Presbyterian family. Look- 
ing it over I found a few things I did not 
particularly like—but further investiga- 
tion revealed that in every instance what 
I did not like was already in our church’s 
Confession or Form of Government!” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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For the Time Being: A Ministry 


“Then be began to upbraid the cities 
where most of his mighty works had been 
done, because they did not repent. ‘Woe 
to you, Chorazin! woe to you, Bethsaida! 
for if the mighty works done in you had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon—or Sodom 
—they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes.’”—(Read Matt. 
11:16-30; 2 Cor. 3:4-6;4:1-16.) 


HAT a reaction that must have 
got from the press! After all, 
Bethsaida and Chorazin and Capernaum 
were well-ordered towns. The police 
did their work efficiently. To be sure, 
there were outbreaks now and then, the 
masses got out of hand and offered feeble 
resistance to their exploitation. There 
were poor people in the cities, beggars 
and paupers as well. But they managed 
to keep alive. And after all, what could 
one expect? What cities were any bet- 
ter? Surely it is only to be expected that 
some will fare better than others, that 
some will be rich and others poor. Only 
the most visionary could look for a com- 
plete stoppage of crime and sickness and 
slavery of one sort or another. One may 
regard this as just a part of the sheer aw- 
ful cussedness of things in general; but 
there it is—nothing can be done about it. 
No, not very many people saw much 
significance in what Jesus was doing 
—preaching good news about the king- 
dom of God, healing a good number of 
sick people, planting the joy of salvation 
in the hearts of some. By any human 
standard of measurement his impact was 
slight. The general population saw little 
importance in what was taking place. Oh, 
they were happy to hear that old Miss 
Abigail had been cured of the dropsy, 
and pleased that one of the beggars near 
the synagogue had been taken off the 
welfare roll. They were surprised when 
Levi, the skin-flint collector of internal 
revenue, got a case of religion and quit 
his job. But another collector would be 
appointed, the poor are always with us, 
and so are the sick. They had called John 
the Baptist a crazy fanatic; they dis- 
missed Jesus as a tippling social worker. 
Business went on the same; the hand of 
Rome was just as heavy. Another day, 
another dollar. 


Why Get Excited? 


What possible reason could Jesus have 
had for uttering such a harsh and un- 
called-for denunciation? Why get ex- 
cited about it? 

Love! Love was the reason. The kind 
of love which tore from his lips the yearn- 
ing appeal, “Come unto me, all you who 
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By STUART CURRIE 


labor and are burdened, and I will give 
vou rest.” 

If anything could have been more ri- 
diculous than his denunciation of these 
ordinary towns, it was this fantastic in- 
vitation! Look who made it—a journey- 
man carpenter who had taken to street- 
preaching! Nota cent tohis name. No 
organization behind him. Nothing to 
offer but the love of God. No power but 
love. Nostrategy but love. No resources 
but love. No inducement but love. 

This was the message of Jesus the 
Messiah—-Jesus, the man come from God 
to set the world to rights. “A new com- 
mandment I give you, that you love one 
another.” This was his recipe for peace 
and health and salvation. “Your Heaven- 
ly Father loves and forgives you.”’ This 
was the balm he offered wounded spirits. 
This was the medicine for broken bodies. 
This was the relief for those ground by 
poverty. This was the freedom offered 
to slaves. This was the wisdom taught 
to the unlettered. God loves you—love 
one another. 

If the words were not so familiar, you 
would wonder at the temerity of the man! 
What the sick need is a doctor. What 
the hungry need is bread. What the poor 
need is money. What the slaves of Com- 
munism need is democracy. 

Surely, on any basis of human judg- 
ment, there was little reason to take se- 
riously this harsh denunciation, and even 
less to give serious consideration to such 
ridiculous politics. 


What Does the Church Do? 


The same is true today. By far the 
majority of people today see no real 
significance in what the church is doing. 
Oh, the church maintains a few hospitals, 


a few small colleges; it doles out relief to 
a few of its needy members; it may even, 
now and then, work a remarkable change 
in the life of an individual here and 
there. 

But the state builds more hospitals, it 
educates the majority of our youth; and 
government assistance takes care of most 
charity cases. Indeed social security bids 
fair to rid us of the nuisance of annual 
charity drives altogether. Of course, so 
long as they are needed we'll support 
them—canning the milk of human kind- 
ness, laying it up in storehouses, and 
letting the experts dole it out as needed. 
More and more we are being delivered— 
thank goodness !—from the awful burden 
of neighborly love and concern. 

And as for the wider world in which 
we live, the church is almost entirely ir- 
relevant. In the field of politics and the 
international scene few look to the church 
for any constructive contribution. Harold 
Lasswell has defined politics as “who 
gets what, when, and how.” And getting 
what we want when we want it in today’s 
world seems to us to require ever shrewd- 
er practices at home; and abroad, more 
and better munitions than the Russians 
can produce. 

Just as it was in the days of Caesar 
Augustus, so today most people would 
agree that what we need for the time being 
is power: power to protect our rights, 
power to increase our control over others. 

There are two places to feel the pulse 
of a society: one is in the market place, 
and the other is among the poets of one’s 
own generation. And the poets provide 
the more accurate count. We Americans 
have a remarkable facility for uttering 
magnificent endorsements of high moral 
and religious ideas which we have no 
intention of putting into practice in the 
drive and thrust of everyday life. The 
poets are more honest, and they see more 
clearly and candidly. We may profess 
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beliefs and endorse practices which con- 
tradict our actual behavior and convic- 
tions; but true poetry is born of feeling: 
it is the expression of hearts pierced by 
the thrusts of life. And for the most part 
the gospel finds little expression among 
the poets of today. Oh, there are poets 
who write on Christian themes, and 
Christians who are poets. But few in- 
deed are the poets whose responses to 
today’s world are formed in a heart of 
Christian love and faith. And these few 
find scant hearing among the critics. The 
critic who enjoys such a vogue today 

Edmund Wilson 
Eliot’s technique and recognizes his stat- 


while he admires T. S. 


ure as a poet, says it is hopeless to look 
to Eliot for any perceptive help because 
no serious person today can believe that 
men will return to the out-moded church 
to find an answer to the problems of the 
twentieth century. Here is another critic’s 
comment on another Christian poet: 
“Conventional Christian references lessen 
the power of some poems otherwise lu- 
minous with a serene pantheism.” (Ba- 
bette Deutsch) 

No, today as yesterday, the gospel, with 
its incredible message that God is love, 
that he took human form and lived as a 
man, that his eternal purpose which he 
is working out in history is the redemp- 
tion of all men through his love in Christ 
Jesus the gospel remains foolishness to 
the wise. It is either dismissed as a 
myth—too good to be true—or dismissed 
as utterly impractical in the face of harsh 
reality. A comfort to the weak and weak- 
minded; but a sheep among wolves before 
today’s ideologies. 

Neither Capernaum at the beginning 
nor Pilate at the end could see any im- 
portance in Jesus of Nazareth And he 
wept over Jerusalem who knew not the 
time of her visitation nor the things which 
belonged to her peace, as he upbraided 
Chorazin and Bethsaida for their failure 
to repent -their coldness of heart, their 
lack of love. 


Power vs. Love 


It is not different today. The honest 
answer of many people in our time is 
that the recipe for peace is two-fold: ex- 
ternally, power enough to forestall or 
withstand any attack the enemy may 
launch; internally, the silencing of criti- 
cism and careful censoring of public ed- 
ucation. 

The message of the gospel is that th 
way to peace is not through terrifying 
people with power and enslaving their 
minds, but in loving them and remaking 
their hearts in love. Jesus came to save 
his oppressed people, but he did not raise 
the banner of insurrection againt Rome: 
he healed the sick and preached the good 
news of God's love; he both showed and 
taught men how to love one another. 


Paul called this program a stumbling- 





block to the oppressed and foolishness to 
the wise. But he bet his life that it was 
the only answer. And because of his ex- 
perience in this program he could say, 
‘While we are engaged in this ministry, 
as we have received the mercy of God, we 
do not faint.” And though “we have this 


Bitter Death 
and 
Resurrection 
I. 


I am bitter. And the taste of bitterness 

Is mean in the mouth. My disappointed 
mind 

Is a midden of old hates and hurts that 
has 

Poisoned the wellsprings of my soul. It’s 
a blind 

Squint eve, a ghost house, an alley, dead- 
end. 

When I try to pray I scold the fates in- 
stead 

And the self-weighted words, unwinged, 
descend 

Upon my already bowed and beaten head. 

What did I lose that I did not know I 
sought ? 

Where is the joy I’ve never named, or 
had? 

To whom did I resign the will I ought 

To have kept inviolate? Whose fault I’m 
sad ? 

In the sullen smoke of self I am con- 
sumed. 
In pity for myself I lie entombed. 


Il. 
How shall I break the bonds of such a 
death ? 
Put off the graveclothes that wrap me in 
this 


Sepulchre made of myself? And how 
walk with 
Others, working, not in dull bitterness 
For every bruise or blow, but quick with 
their 
Shared grief for sorrow and gratitude for 
good ; 
Their joy for sun and moon and stars 
and air; 
Their will to carry another’s cross of 
wood ? 
How did they escape this death I’ve 
died ?— 
The sick will focussing all life in self 
And its diminutive eye, until self’s pride 
Has eaten the heart from the body on a 
tomb shelf ? 
A voice from the past answers: “Arise! 
Come forth! 
To serve is to love, and to love is to 
live on earth.” 
NATALIE BLANTON. 


treasure in earthen pots” we are supreme- 
ly confident, knowing that these earthen 
pots are the sacred vessels of the grace of 
God, from which alone the thirsty can 
drink the refreshment of God’s love. 


For the time being, we have this min- 
istry—the ministry of peace in the cabinet 
of the Kingdom of God. Jesus set out 
to conquer the world, one by one by one. 
Not with an atomic bomb, not by majority 
rule, not by an authoritarian state; but 
with a healing touch on broken bodies 
and the baptism of grace on broken 
hearts. It is to this ministry we are 
called: to live. to love like Christ day by 
day, that the life and love of Christ may 
be made manifest in our mortal bodies, 
in our own neighborhood. 

I have painted a dark picture, but it 
is not entirely black. Hear these words 
from the eminent historian Herbert But- 
terfield: 

“The ordinary historian, when he comes, 
shall we say, to the year 1800, does not 
think to point out to his readers that in 
this year still, as in so many previous 
years, thousands and thousands of priests 
and ministers were preaching the gospel 
week in and week out, constantly remind- 
ing the farmer and the shopkeeper of 
charity and humility, persuading them to 
think for a moment about the great issues 
of life, and inducing them to confess their 
sins. Yet this was a phenomenon ¢al- 
culated greatly to alter the quality of 
life and the very texture of human his- 
tory: and it has been the standing work 
of the church throughout the ages.” 
(Christianity and History. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


The church stands today, as it stood 
when Peter wrote, as the chosen race, the 
elect nation, the people of God, to show 
forth the excellencie: of him who called 
us out of darkness into his wondrous 
light. And while it may seem for the 
last hundred years merely to have fought 
a rear guard, holding action, it remains 
a force to be reckoned with in history. 
More than this, we are convinced, it is 
treasurer of the only hope of the world— 
the gospel of love. 


In Our Town 


Jesus declared it would be more toler- 
able in the day of judgment for Sodom 
than for Capernaum. What is the ver- 
dict in our town? Do we seriously be- 
lieve love is the answer? If we do, we 
have a ministry for the time being. 

“By this we know love, that he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another. By this all men will know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another.” 


“One loving soul sets another soul on 
fire’ so said Augustine. There is no 
other way. 
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Elder Discusses Effect on Professors 





. 
Far-Reaching Results 
To Tk OUTLOOK: 

As a one time member of the Chapel 
Hill Presbyterian Church I would like to 
commend the Rev. Watt M. Cooper, former 
pastor of the church, for his statement 
that “we ought to bring to a halt the 
whispering campaign about ‘that terrible 
situation at Chapel Hill!’” (OvuTLOoK, 
Apr. 6). 

In its report to the congregation the 
Judicial Commission lamented the fact 
that the church lacked adequate financial 
support from Presbyterians in general be- 
cause of the “loss of confidence” in the 
work being done there. 

Who has lost confidence and why is 
something that Presbyterians everywhere 
should ponder well before they pass judg- 
ment. Certainly the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the congregation, as well as the 
people of the community, do not lack 
such confidence. Why then the distrust? 

The story is old. Ever since I can 
remember people have spoken of Chapel 
Hill as a “hot bed of atheism.” Twenty- 
five years ago I was a freshman at the 
University. If Chapel Hill turned out 
any atheists in my day I never knew them. 
Nowadays charges of communism are be- 
ing hurled at the University community. 


Found Best Cure 


None of these charges seem to bother 
Chapel Hill. The community goes on 
about its business rendering its very great 
service of spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ership to the state, the nation, and the 
world. People who get so excited about 
Chapel Hill should spend a little time 
there. It is very likely that they would 
find it to be a pretty conservative place. 
In one respect the community may be a 
bit different. Folks there are willing 
to live and let live. 


Long ago they learned that the best 
cure for a man who wants to make a 
fool out of himself is to ignore him. 
Thus it is no place for the publicity 
seeker or the headline hunter. 


There are many great minds in Chapel 
Hill. The man of small stature is little 
noticed. Every now and then a man of 
extraordinary stature comes to the com- 
munity. About a dozen years ago such a 
man came to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian Church. He was young, incon- 
spicuous looking, kind, and humble, but 
big down on the inside. He was also 
simple in manner and habits as are all of 
the truly great. In a calm and quiet man- 
ner he spoke from the pulpit simple truths 
that stirred deeply the intellectuals of 
Chapel Hill. He did something that no 
man without great character and spirit- 
ual depth could do. He won the overwhelm- 
ing esteem of the University community. 

Mr. Jones is said to have disturbed the 
social order of our times. I would put it 
a little differently. Charlie Jones lives 
in a time when forces. beyond the control 
of any of us, disturb the social order. He 
has the vision and the high courage to 
face up to the issues and to practice a re- 
ligion that meets the needs of a changing 
social order. 

I believe that the cause of religion 
would be advanced if -Presbyterians 
would rally to his support, uphold his 
hand, and help him to make the church 
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a dynamic force in a world that is dy- 
namic whether we like it or not. 

If Christianity is to move forward it 
must get out in front and help direct and 
shape the course of events. To be reac- 
tionary is but to be ultimately by-passed. 
Which is more important: to help find the 
answer to the problems of the times, or 
to adhere to creedal requirements handed 
down from generations far removed from 
the turmoil of this age? 


Irresponsible Talk 

Before proceeding further I would like 
to return to this matter of the “lack of 
confidence” in the work of the minister 
at Chapel Hill. We are told that he has 
been negligent in observing some of the 
practices of the Presbyterian Church. 
Grant that he has. Let’s say that he was 
wrong; but did he not commit an error 
that could have been corrected? 

Let us look at another sin which, to 
this writer, seems far greater. I am 
thinking of irresponsible talk that has 
been carried on to discredit a minister and 
a congregation who tried hard to meet the 
spiritual needs of a university community. 


Some of this talk has been by Pres- 
byterians who should take the trouble 
to learn the truth. Moreover they should 
be Christian enough to exercise some 
responsibility in such matters. 


Let me illustrate. I have in mind those 
who stop just short of saying that those 
people are a “bunch of atheists’ or those 
who say that the folks over there ‘don’t 
have any religion anyway,” or those who 
so greatly distort events pertaining to the 
race issue in the Chapel Hill Church as to 
make their statements almost entirely 
false. Such things have been said and 
done by Presbyterians. If they and others 
had exercised more responsibility through 
the years, the problem at Chapel Hill 
would not exist. There would be no “loss 
of confidence.” Furthermore, wounds 
which will now take years to heal would 
never have been inflicted. 

Perhaps it is time for me to tell the 
reader why I am concerned with the 
Chapel Hill problem. I am an educator 
born and reared in this state. A dozen 
years of my early professional life were 
spent as a teacher and administrator in 
the public schools of North Carolina. 

It is my conviction that we will survive 
the hysteria of this age. I believe also 
that Christian education can have much 
to do with how well we fare. If this is 
to happen, the church must face the 
momentous problems of the times. That 
the Chapel Hill Church has tried to do. 
For this reason I became a member of 
Charlie Jones’ church a decade ago while 
in the graduate school at the University. 


I felt that there was being done the 
best job of Christian education that I 
had known. 


In 1944 I moved to Greensboro, became 
a member of the faculty of the Woman's 
College of the University, and transferred 
my membership to a Presbyterian Church 
overlooking the college campus. A few 
years later I was elected to the office of 
elder in the church. 

All of this has placed me in a position 
for making observations not accorded 
most people. In such a situation one can- 
not heip feeling the impact of this contro- 


versy on both the church and the college 
community. 


I would suggest to the Presbyterians of 
the state and region that college profes- 
sors are watching with discerning eyes 
the harshness with which the commission 
has dealt with the minister and the con- 
gregation at Chapel Hill. They will watch 
quietly and carefully the proceedings as 
the case is appealed to higher courts. I 
believe there is little doubt that the han- 
dling of the controversy will repel some 
of the ablest Christian professors from the 
church. 


What About the Professors? 


It has been well said that the main job 
of Christian education on the university 
campus can and must be done by the 
Christian professor. How is the Presby- 
terian Church in Greensboro, Chapel Hill, 
or any other college community going to 
fulfil its obligation to youth and to society 
adequately if it cannot bring the profes- 
sor into its fellowship? 

Let us not make any mistake about it! 
There are deeper—much deeper—religious 
convictions on university campuses than 
most people think. But let’s remember, 
too, that intellectual and religious free- 
dom are dear to the heart of every univer- 
sity teacher. They have respect for but 
do not worship denominational creed. In 
the main they think at a level that tran- 
scends dogma. 

I would beseech Presbyterians not to 
discourage the Christian professor from 
our church. 


I could put it another way by saying 
that there will be Christian professors 
who henceforth will conclude that if 
the Presbyterian Church does not have 
a place for Charlie Jones it does not 
provide a church home for them. 


It is a fearful thing, this forceful sep- 
aration of a pastor from a congregation 
where there is mutual love and respect. 
It is difficult to believe it could happen in 
an enlightened age. Were the pastor not 
recognized as one of the great Christian 
ministers of this generation, were he not 
a man whose integrity and compassion for 
his fellowmen is unchallenged, were his 
congregation split right down the middle, 
the matter would have an altogether dif- 
ferent complexion. Yet the Judicial Com- 
mission says that this kind, humble, 
Christian, and courageous man must go. 

Whether or not Presbyterians of North 
Carolina and the South will uphold the 
Commission in its decision is yet to be 
determined. If they do, the consequences 
will be far-reaching in time as well as 
in space. Someday we may—and I be- 
lieve will—know that Presbyterianism and 
not Charlie Jones is on trial. 


A Timid Ministry? 


The most fearful consequence could well 
be the effect this firing of Mr. Jones will 
have on young ministers. It will be a sad 
day for the Christian Church when we fill 
our pulpits with a timid ministry. What 
could be the practical effect of this con- 
troversy? Will the timid not conform? 
Will the courageous not seek to serve in 
other fields and never enter the ministry 
in the first place? f 

A pattern of behavior something like 
this might well develop. If a young pas- 
tor wants to live and do well and get along 
in the world he should be careful to say 
the “right” things. He should by-pass 
controversial issues, however pertinent 
they may be to the times. If he is care- 
ful not to disturb anyone’s concept of the 
social order, his chances of moving to 
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a bigger and better church should be as- 
sured. 


This means a reactionary ministry. 
Is it what we want? I can’t believe 
that it is. 


There is spiritual hunger in the land. 
The church needs great ministers in the 
pulpit, and when we have them the people 
will be there. The college professors, too, 
will be there because they likewise are 
seeking a way out of the confusion of the 
hour. Give our university communities 
great spiritual leaders and there will be 
little cause to worry about the religious 
life of college students. They also are 
looking for answers to the problems of 
these disturbing times. 

Coy T, PHILLIPs. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*“*False Doctrine’ Protested 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The writer of this letter was once com- 
plimented on the way in which he “han- 
dled the subject of predestination with- 
out touching on it.” A similar dubious 
compliment is well earned by the author 
of an article in Tuk OvTLook of March 2, 
“False Doctrine in the King James Ver- 
sion!” He succeeds very remarkably in 
not touching, even remotely, on the vital 
difference between the controversy over 
the King James Version more than 300 
years ago and the present controversy 
over the Revised Standard Version. 

It is only too likely that from the title 
and content of this article many readers 
will imagine that the ‘false doctrine” of 
which the translators of the King James 
Version were accused was the same as that 
to which the Revised Standard Version 
gives direct or indirect support, according 
to the opinion of quite competent scholars. 
who are not to be so lightly brushed off 
as the words, “certain loud-spoken op- 
ponents,” indicate. 

The fact is that the King James Ver- 
sion’s “false doctrine’ which aroused 
strong opposition in 1611 was in part, as 
in the case of the 17th century Dean 
quoted, the Presbyterianism as opposed 
to the Anglicanism for which, in the 
Dean’s opinion, there was better support 
in the Bishops’ Version of 1568 than could 
be found in the King James Version. 
With the Dean in vigorous opposition to 
the King James Version, as they had been 
also to the Geneva Version of 1560, were 
those who held neither the Presbyterian 
nor the Anglican view of church polity, 
but the Independent. Also, and in larger 
part, the bitter contemporary objection 
to the King James Version was on account 
of its Calvinism, as distasteful to the Ar- 
minians of 1611 as to their 1953 counter- 
parts, and still too apparent, even if less 
so than in the Geneva Version, to go un- 
protested. 

It is extremely unlikely that Calvin 
himself would assign to the principles of 
Presbyterian church polity or even to 
“the five points of Calvinism” an impor- 
tance anywhere nearly equal to the im- 
portance of our Lord’s_ pre-existence, 
his deity, his virgin birth, the validity of 
Old Testament prophecy of him, or the 
divinely-inspired accuracy of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

The support of “false doctrine” long 
ago charged against the King James Ver- 
sion was quite another, and a much less 
serious, thing than that which is now 
charged against the Revised Standard 
Version. . . 

W. TwyMAn WILLIAMS. 
Appomattox, Va. 
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PRACTICAL STEPS. Members of the 

First church, Brownsville, Texas, were 
confronted with a challenge to translate 
their good intentions about race relations 
into action on a recent Sunday. The 
questions we carried on our cover in con- 
nection with Race Relations Day (Feb. 
2 issue) were printed in the bulletin. At 
the close of his sermon, H. Richard Cope- 
land challenged his people: (1) To 
oversubscribe the assigned quota for the 
Assembly’s Negro Work Campaign; (2) 
“To examine our own thinking by using 
the suggestions on the back of the bul- 
letin”’ (noted above); and (3) “to invite 
the Negro officers and airmen stationed 
at Harlingen Air Base to worship God 
with us in the sanctuary.” At the Ses- 
sion’s next meeting the elders voted unan- 
imously “to invite all officers and airmen 
of the Harlingen Air Base regardless of 
race or color to attend any and all of our 
church services.” 

. £ @ 

U.S.-USA EXCHANGE. A number of 

Presbyterian pastors in New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery (USA) and in East 


Hanover Presbytery (U.S.) are engaging 
in an exchange of pulpits for a Sunday 
or two this month—in line with the rec- 
ommended plan approved by the 1952 


General Assembly. Whether groups in 
other areas of the church are doing this 
we have not heard. 
ee ¢ 
TRADITIONS of 116 years were broken 
recently when Emory University’s offi- 
cials decided that the institution is to 
become completely coeducational begin- 
ning next fall. For the first time, women 
will be admitted to the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the School of Business 
Administration. 
x ok x 
IF you are centered in yourself, you’re 
a problem; if you’re centered in God, 
you're a person.—OREN ARNOLD. 
a 
WORSE THAN WAR —37,600 persons 
were killed and 2,090,000 were injured 
in motor vehicle accidents last year. 
a 
IN the churches of the western world, 
the questicn is not whether you are for 
or against Communism. The question is 
whether your ‘*‘No” to Communism is pro- 
nounced almost wholly on a_ political 
basis, or whether it is pronounced at a 
spiritual level. The deepest “No”—and 
the most effective resistance to Commu- 
ni:m—is that pronounced on a spiritual 
level—W. A. Visser ’THOoorT. 
x * * 
I.C.U.—Qualifying for the final exam- 
inations for entrance to the first class 
in Tokyo’s International Christian Uni- 
versity are 429 students from which num- 
ber 150 will be chosen. 
* * * 
MORAL HUFF—“I do not forget the 
presiding officer of a Women’s Society 
who flounced from a bus in a moral huff, 
then 20 minutes later had to introduce the 
main speaker for her society in the per- 
son of the Negro she had refused a seat 
on the bus.”—CarLyLE MARNEY in 
These Things Remain (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury). 
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“— an” argue about the stories he tells; he lets 
lees Footnote to Mark 1:2-20 them carry their own message. But what 
fon = oe he says about Jesus shows him to be 
952 . GOD ™ ONE MESSIAH unique; it shows that what he was doing 
gd ; was always in line with God’s will, in- 
this By KENNETH J. FOREMAN deed (as Jesus himself once expressed 
it) what Jesus did, he did “‘by the finger 
of God.” Jesus was, and had, the hand 
HE WORD “Christ” has long been ant” of God is often identified with Is- and mind of God himself. 
ken a proper name, but at first it was a rael (e.g., in Isaiah 41,42). But out of And Mark’s story also brings out, as 
offi- title. It is the English form of a Greek Israel there was to come one who, more the other gospels do even more plainly, 
Pons translation of a Hebrew word which is than others, would know God, more than ot only that Jesus as the Christ was in- 
_ expressed in English as “Messiah.” Orig- others understand him, more than others troducing a New Age, but was showing 
roe inally it meant one who has been anoint- carry out his will, not in the unconscious What that New Age was going to be. 
Arts ed, i.e., set apart solemnly for some di- way that beasts and birds do, not in the Everything that Jesus does and says 
_— vinely directed work or duty. Kings and  on-and-off, imperfect way that sinful men brings out these features of his Mes- 
priests, in the Old Testament, had this do, certainly not in the unwilling and  siahship. 
, word applied to them. (Our English even rebellious way that wicked men may We can also understand why so many 
“7 a translation often obscures this fact.) sometimes do; but wholly, perfectly, with- people, some of them serious and lifelong 
od, By the time of Jesus, however, this out the weaknesses and errors that flaw students of the Scriptures, not only would 
word “Messiah” had come to have a very the works of the best of men. not believe that Jesus was the Messiah 
special and particular meaning. It was 3. The Messiah, furthermore, was to be _ but actively hunted him down as a crim- 
sonar an exciting word. According to all the the one who would usher in God’s New inal. They could see (and they were 
ured gospel records, the one question that Age. The actual earth, in its actual right) that anyone who claimed to be 
roused people to feverpitch was this: Js state, is so seldom and so dimly like the Messiah and was not, was guilty of a 
Jesus the Messiah? Nobody questioned Realm of God, that many persons have grave sin. 
orld, the fact that he could and did perform even wondered whether there can be But what was unique about Jesus? 
e for miracles. But there was much question- a God at all. The Jew, however, follow- they asked. He is only another carpen- 
on is ing whether he was, or was not, the Mes- ing the lead of his great prophets, looked ter, or at most another teacher, and not 
pro- siah. forward in hope and not in pessimism. too well educated at that. These men did 
tical It is very doubtful whether today the The typical Jew, certainly the religious not have the spiritual sensitiveness to feel 
at a word as such has any strong emotional Jew (for there were irreligious Jews in Jesus’ true uniqueness. They looked only 
-and or heart-appeal to the Gentile Christian. plenty), looked for the New Age, the at the surface of his life. Then they 
mu- A word that has to be explained is not “Kingdom of God,” when God’s will could not understand that he was carry- 
itual likely to be as dear to us as one that, so would be the pattern for men’s lives, kept ing out the will of God, because what he 
to speak, carries its own freight of mean- on “tablets of the heart” and not simply did and said so often clashed with their 
ing as soon as we hear it. Nevertheless on tablets of stone. There were many own notions. It is very hard for any of 
xam- it is important to us, not because Jesus ideas about the Messiah, and some of the us to recognize God’s will when it means 
class was “legally” entitled to it (though he ideas conflicted with one another. But bending and yielding our own. 
Uni- was) but for deeper reasons. Let us _ there was no difference of opinion on this And more than that, Jesus’ enemies 
1um- try to think what the word meant to a_ point; that only the Messiah could bring repudiated him because the kind of New 
Jew of the First Century. Let us leave in the New Age. No one else knew Age he came to introduce was not what 
all political considerations aside (though enough, no one else was mighty enough, they had been expecting. They thought 
t the these were very real then, and explosive) no one else had the right. the rege — rong No More = 
tote and see three of the meanings that this mans, No More Locusts, No More Weeds, 
buf title carried. OW all this may help us to under- No More Troubles. They did not know 
© the 1. There was to be, as they understood stand two things. One is, why Jesus that the Kingdom of God means a New 
per- it, only one Messiah. They could not did the things he did; or rather, why Heart. es, ; 
seat have conceived of more. If the Messiah Mark (for one) selected out of Jesus They looked for the Kingdom outside; 
, in had come, there was no use looking for _ life precisely the events we have before but Jesus came first of all to be lord of 
okes- another. There were, later on, two Em- us in the gospel story. Mark does not the heart within. 
perors at a time in the Roman realm: poe — — — — — = Detach and Mail AT ONCE -——-——-—-—-—--—--- 
—— but in the Realm of God, only one Mes- | 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Big Crowds Attend 
Graham Meetings 


Appalachia News Letter 

The Billy Graham meeting in Chat 
tanooga ended April 12 after four weeks 
of services. More than capacity crowds 
turned out for meetings in the 10,000- 
seat field house which was built especial- 
ly for the campaign. The last two Sun- 
day afternoon meetings were held in the 
stadium at the University of Chattanooga 
in order to accommodate the crowds. The 
first week’s gross attendance totaled 72,- 
800. A special campaign for funds was 
conducted in building the field house 
which was turned over to the city for 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Yirginia 


A four-year college for men and women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schoois. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individuai stu- 
dent. 

Beautiful campus; bracing _ climate ; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Christian 
men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


recreational and civic purposes (the city 
government shared in the cost of con- 
struction). James L. Fowle, pastor of 
the First church, led the drive for the 
building fund. Mr. Graham used a new 
series of sermons in Chattanooga, as he 
put it, “placing more emphasis on what 
it means to live as the Lord Jesus Christ 
intended Christians to live.” In one 
sermon he said: 

“The church today is full of little babies 
who have never grown an inch. These 
babies in Christ are still drinking out of 
the bottle. They’re got to be treated right 
or they get their feelings hurt. They 
begin to cry and the pastor has to rock 
them.” 


Religion Seen as Major 
Influence at Oak Ridge 


Religion is called a major influence in 
the ‘city of science” at Oak Ridge, with 
27 churches, or about one for every 1,000 
residents, established in this atomic cen- 
ter. Men famous in the world of nuclear 
physics as well as scientific research 
workers are regularly engaged in preach- 
ing, teaching Sunday school classes, serv- 
ing as church officers or playing the organ 
in virtually every one of them. Churches 
have a special status in Oak Ridge since 
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Owned by the Presbyterians of 

North Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the 
last two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accredit- 
ed. Transfer or terminal programs of- 
fered in: 

LIBERAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC ART 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 
write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
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they are permitted to own land there 
whereas ordinary householders and busi- 
ness enterprises are permitted only leases. 
Perhaps the most noted scientist-church- 
man in the town is Dr. William G. Pol- 
lard, executive director of the Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, who recently was or- 
dained a deacon in the St. Stephen’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He teaches 
a mid-week class in Old Testament at his 
church and about once a month conducts 
services at St. Francis mission in nearby 
Norris. Dr. Robert Lafferty of the K-25 
research division and Dr. Conway Sny- 
der, physicist at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, take a leading part in the 
Presbyterian church. (RNS) 


April 19 Celebrated as 
King College Sunday 


In Abingdon Presbytery, April 19 will 
be observed as King College Sunday. 
Members of the faculty and student body 
are scheduled to speak in most of the 
churches of the presbytery on that day, 
telling about the work of the colleges 
and the advantages it offers. A special 
offering will be received for the institu- 
tion at the same time. 


Miss Andrews Dies After 
50 Years Mountain Work 


Miss Mary Andrews, who served for 
50 years as a home missionary in the 
Great Smokey Mountains of Hartford, 
Cocke Co., Tenn., died at her home in 
January. Long ago she was organist 
and choir director in the Milledgeville, 
Ga., church. Then she heard a call for 
a missionary worker at Black’s, near 
Hartford, and came, as a middle-aged 
woman, to spend the rest of her life in 
’ ministry to mountain people. On 
Thanksgiving Day, 1937. she fell and 
broke her hip and spent her remaining 
years a cripple but from her mountaintop 
home she sent out her influence for good 
and for God into the lives of countless 
people. 


Miscellany 


Johnson City’s First church just ob- 
served Youth Week, with different speak- 
ers each night discussing basic religious 
problems of voung people. . . . More than 
$353,170 was contributed by Chattanooga 
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people recently in a campaign for a Ne- 
gro Y MCA, led by James L. Fowle. Most 
of the money will be used for construc- 
tion with about $50,000 set aside as an 
endowment for maintenance of the work. 

Moses E. James, until recently of 
New Orleans, is getting well underway 
in his leadership of Presbyterian, U. S., 
Negro work in Chattanooga. . . . Knox- 
ville Presbytery is seeking $90,952 in the 
coming Negro Work campaign and in- 
dications are that the response will be 
enthusiastic. . . . The Lookout Mountain 
church has $460,000 toward its new ed- 
ucational building and expanded and 
remodeled sanctuary. Construction is 
planned for the coming summer. . . .More 
than 111 persons have formally declared 
their intention of becoming charter mem- 
bers of the Grace Covenant church of 
Asheville. More than 100 attended the 
initial planning meeting in mid-Febru- 
ary. March 1 was set as the time for the 
first preaching service. ‘The Session of 
Asheville’s First church named a steering 
committee to guide the work until the 
organization is completed. 

Joe B. WHITTEN, JR. 

Pulaski, Va. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free. illus- 
trated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, promote and distribute your 
hook, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet P._ It’s free 
VANTAGE PRESS. Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 











Commissioners 
to the 
General Assembly 





Lists of commisioners to the coming 
General Assembly (June 4) are beginning 
to appear here. Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia were shown March 30, Appalachia 
and Virginia April 6, Florida and Ten- 
nessee April 13. Others will follow by 
synods as they are completed. 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Florida—(M)*—W. C. Jent, Pensacola; R. 
M. Holmes, Chattahoochee; (E)*—Judge 
Julian Alford, Tallahassee; B. S. Donnon, 
Chipley. 

St. Johns—(M)—W. E. Garrett, Miami 
Beach; G. H. Cook, Tampa; B. L. Bowman, 
Sarasota; A. R. Larrick, Plant City; D. P. 
McGeachy, Clearwater; T. P. Johnston, 
Dunedin; E. H. Perkins George H. Ricks, 
(E)—Dr. John Brown, Jr., Miami; H. E. 
Pace, Key West; W. Legant, Lake Hamil- 
ton; Clyde Scott, Hialeah; Ellis Banks, 
Maitland; Sam Bissett, Tampa; D. P. Blake, 
Goulds; Burton Brown, Leesburg. 





Suwannee—-(M)—A. J. Kissling, R. F. 
Johnson, Jacksonville; Carl Dobbins, High 
Springs; (E)—Freeman Hart, Gainesville; 
W. A. Wright, Perry; Edward Hemphill, 
Atlantie Beach. 





SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
(M)—W. Lz 
Kelly Dysart, Wales. 


Columbia 
Pleasant; (CE) 














*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 
home is the next one listed. 


Walker, Mt. 


Memphis—(M)—J. M. Looney, Jackson; 
Landern Childers, Carl Phillips, C. A. Har- 
per, (E)—Peyton N. Rhodes, R. K. Arm- 
strong, J. R. Wallace, Memphis; W. B. 
Cook, Trenton. 

Nash ville—(M)—E. C. Hay, Franklin; R. 
CC, Arbaugh, Buffalo Valley; C. A. Logan 
(E)—Dr. Carl M. Hill, L. M. Steele, Nash- 
ville; C. D. Regen, Franklin. 
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The Southern Negro needs Your Part now in the 
*$2,000,000 Campaign Drive 


to better Educate and Evangelize him in Christ’s Name 


*Minimum. 





Half of the $2,000,000 to be raised will go to Stillman 
College — our only Negro educational institution. The other half 
will go to our Division of Negro Work for establishment of new Negro 
churches throughout the South. It’s the cause of Christ, and a truly 


missionary one which has been too long postponed. 


From every corner of the Southland comes the plea...... 
WILL YOU PRAY ABOUT YOUR PART? 
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No. 37 m a series on congregational singing 


A Reply toa Texan 


By JAMES 


We have just finished a group of eight 
articles dealing with the responsibility 
of the worship leader for the development 
of congregational singing. Our next di- 
vision in this whole series will deal with 
the playing of hymns. 

Before we start these articles, how- 
ever, I should like this week to answer 
a letter from a Texas attorney (see page 
,. 


Next week I should like to give a few 
pointers regarding electronic and/or 
small pipe organs. 

In reply to the letter, I want to say 
first that we can develop great congre- 
gational singing across our denomination 
if we have enough people like Mr. Rich- 
ardson who are deeply concerned when a 
congregation does not sing and who are 
earnestly seeking an explanation and a 
solution. 

The situation described in his first 
paragraph is duplicated in almost every 
church of the land when an unfamiliar 
tune is announced. If the congregation 
does not know the melody, most of the 
people will automatically close the 
hymnal, although a few courageous or 
conscientious or musical folks will strug- 
gle through. This is an understandable 
and a regrettable attitude on the part of 
congregations. It is understandable be- 
cause no one cares to make an obvious 
error in the presence of scores of his fel- 
lows. By keeping quiet, his technical in- 
adequacy is known to no one but himself. 
It is regrettable because such innocent 
refusal will severely limit any extension 
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R. SYDNOR 


of hymn knowledge. A choir which in 
rehearsal refused to sing an anthem 
simply because they did not know it, 
would thereafter sing only Stainer’s “God 
so loved the world’—an old favorite 
known to all choirs. We shall have much 
to say later about changing this attitude 
on the part of most congregations and 
about “selling” a new hymn to a group. 

The substance of Mr. Richardson’s 
argument seems to be this: ‘O could I 
speak the matchless worth” is music of 
high calibre and his congregation folded 
its books and would not sing. ‘Alas, 
and did my Savior bleed” with its “at 
the cross” refrain is music of less sterling 
worth, yet his congregation sang it and 
derived pleasure. ‘Therefore, lest we be- 
come more of a class church than we are, 
should we not use ‘“‘average”’ or more fa- 
miliar music? 





Favorite of Many 

I would like to say several things in 
reply. First, the tune “Ariel” used with 
“O could I speak the matchless worth” 
is quite a favorite in many Presbyterian, 
U.S., congregations. This moderate pop- 
ularity does not stem from the fact that 
Lowell Mason adapted this from some 
snatches of Mozart but simply that it 
has caught on in many groups. The 
Methodist Hymnal, serving millions of 
American Christians, uses this tune three 
times. Actually I would not classify it as 
a magnificent tune. It changes its basic 
rhythmic pattern three times and is rather 
difficult to sing. In fact, I have some- 
times told my class that a congregation 
which can master this melody can sing 
anything in the book. 

Second, I could take Mr. Richardson to 
certain congregations where “O could I 
speak the matchless worth” is sung fre- 
quently and is therefore popular, and 
where that particular version of “Alas, 
and did my Savior bleed” is unknown. 
The people would heartily sing the first 
and would close their books on the sec- 
ond. We need not conclude from this 
particular event that hymnals should 
have only “superior” music of the great 
composers and should exclude less worthy 
material. I will grant immediately. 
however, that if a group had known 
neither of these two tunes, it could grasp 
and retain the second much more quickly. 
This leads to the third point. 


Worth Extra Effort 


Third, without a doubt, hymn tunes 
differ in the immediacy of their appeal. 
I could take twenty superior hymn tunes 
and grade them from one to twenty in 


order of their popular appeal. Tunes like 
“Finlandia,” ‘“Ton-¥-Botel,” “Hymn to 
Joy,” are relatively easy for a congrega- 
tion to learn and love. Tunes like “‘Mor- 
wellham,” “Yigdal,” and “Llanllyfni” 
are much harder for a group to retain. 
Does this mean that we will confine our 
efforts as leaders and people to the sim- 
plest tunes in the book? If so, we shall 
sing only “Sing them over again to me” 
and “Tell me the old, old story” and 
never expend the necessary energy need- 
ed to sing “Joyful, joyful we adore 
Thee” and “Be Thou my vision.” Fol- 
lowing this principle we should always 
sing “God bless America” and never be 
thrilled by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Some things in life are worth an extra 
effort. 

Fourth, many people in our church 
hold this equation: highbrow music— 
difficult; lowbrow music—easy. This is 
an over-simplification of the matter. I 
could pull from my study shelves scores 
of trashy hymnals and point out many 
examples of unpopular, unsingable music. 
I could likewise cite the superior music 
of hymns like “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
and “Our God, our help in ages past” 
which is known and loved the world over. 

Fifth, regarding Mr. Richardson’s sec- 
ond point, it would be self-defeating, I 
think, to issue a denominational hymnal 
so exclusive that it appealed only to a 
musically cultivated congregation. I have 
such hymnals on my shelves. They are 
designed for certain university chapels 
in the East or for certain musically tal- 
ented and trained national groups like the 
Welsh. 


Hymnal Should Be Inclusive 

Sir Walford Davies in his masterful 
book, Music and Worship, says, “A 
hymnbook is an anthology, and it must 
be inclusive rather than exclusive.” He 
did not mean, nor do I, that a hymnal 
should include veritable trash by way of 
cheap music and religious doggerel. I 
do mean, though, that the background of 
the constituency must be considered and 
that any established congregation of this 
denomination has the right to open the 
book and find a reasonable selection of 
its beloved hymns. Common sense would 
dictate that no person or congregation 
could expect to find every one. 

Sixth, I suggest that Mr. Richardson’s 
congregation turn sometime to No. 101 
in the Presbyterian Hymnal to the old 
version of “Alas, and did my Savior 
bleed” with the magnificent old melody 
“Avon” (sometimes called ‘Martyr- 
dom”). This melody is loved through- 
out the English-speaking world. I be- 
lieve this congregation would receive a 
new and penetrating insight into the mys- 
tery and wonder of our Lord’s Atone- 
ment. 

NEXT WEEK—Small Organs. 
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Paul as Teacher and Pastor 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 3, 1953 
Acts 19:8-10; 20:17-27 


What are the ideals which should in- 
spire us in our service for Christ? What 
is the power that sustains the Christian in 
joy and sorrow, in sickness and health, 
in prosperity and adversity? What can 
we hope to get out of our Christian serv- 
ice? 

Light is thrown on these and other 
questions by a consideration of Paul’s 
experience as teacher and pastor in Ephe- 
sus. 

I. The City of Ephesus 

This city, which Paul visited on his 
third missionary journey, ranked after 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch as the 
fourth city in the empire, and was the 
capital of Asia, the empire’s richest and 
most populous province. It was a thriv- 
ing seaport on the main route that tra- 
versed the Roman Empire, and an outlet 
for all the rich commerce of the East. 
The city was noted for its library, its 
baths, and its stadium, which seated al- 
most 25,000 people and was one of the 
largest of the ancient world. But its 
chief glory was its temple to Artemis 
(called Diana by the Romans), which 
was regarded as one of the seven wonders 
of the ancient world. An enormous edi- 
fice of marble and ivory, with more than 
a hundred huge columns, and adorned 
with priceless works of art by some of 
the world’s greatest artists, it had been 
more than 200 years in building, and at- 
tracted hordes of visitors from all over 
the world. 

They came not only to gaze and to wor- 
ship, but also to enjoy the dubious pleas- 
ures which it provided. Fugitives fled to 
the Temple of Artemis for safety. Rich 
men deposited their money in its coffers 
for safe-keeping. Business men, cities 
and kings borrowed money from it for 
their needs. An army of priests and their 
helpers, both men and women, including 
scores of temple prostitutes, belonged to 
it; and the majority of Ephesians gained 
support from it in one way or another. 

Inside the temple was an image to the 
goddess Diana which was said to have 
fallen from heaven. Little models of the 
central shrine with a replica of this image 
were made by the silver merchants and 
sold for souvenirs to visitors. In no other 
city where Paul labored was a heathen 
cult so well organized, active and power- 
ful, so intertwined with the wealth and 
power of the city. 


II. Paul’s Labors in Ephesus 


How could Paul hope to win a city like 
this for Jesus Christ ? 
He began in a small way. There were 
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no missionary societies to support him, 
as we have now, so he had to earn his 
own living. Fortunately he knew how 
to make cloth for tents and was able to 
find employment. Every day during his 
three year stay in Ephesus he toiled at 
the loom from daybreak or before until 
late afternoon (Acts 20:34). The rest 
of the day, which the populace generally 
devoted to relaxation, athletics, the the- 
atre and the like, was spent by Paul in 
preaching, teaching, talking with in- 
quirers, counseling with church members 
and discussing the various problems of 
the church. After he was forced out of 
the synagogue, Paul rented a lecture hall 
of a private school conducted by a man 
named Tyrannus. This hall became the 
headquarters of the church. People came 
here from all parts of Asia, and grad- 
ually under Paul’s directions, the gospel 
spread throughout the province. 

He also found time to heal the sick. 
Luke tells us (Acts 19:11) that in Ephe- 
sus, “God did extraordinary miracles by 
the hands of Paul, so that handkerchiefs 
or aprons were carried away from his 
body to the sick, and diseases left them 
and the evil spirits came out of them.” 
When some of the strolling exorcists who 
went from city to city healing people and 
casting out demons saw the wonderful 
cures which Paul performed, they de- 
cided that there must be some singular 
potency in the name of Jesus and began 
to weave it into their charms. One day 
seven brothers, sons of a Jewish priest 
named Sceva, tried it on a demoniac with 
disastrous results. The spirit said, ‘“Je- 
sus I know, and Paul I know, but who 
are you?” And the man jumped on them, 
tore their clothes off them and pum- 
meled them until they ran for their lives. 

The story spread through the city and 
people were wonderfully impressed. The 
result was that scores of people came into 
the church and many of the Christian 
people who had continued to practice 
magical arts in spite of their baptism 
brought the books of magic which they 
had purchased and burned them before 
a great crowd which gathered to see the 
sight. 

Paul met opposition in Ephesus as he 
had in every other place he had labored. 
Only here there was more of it. He was 
forced to leave the synagogue after a stay 
of only three months (19:8-9). His en- 
emies were not satisfied. Paul reminds 
the Ephesian elders, at a later date, of 
the “trials which befell me through the 
plot of the Jews” (29:19). In 1 Cor. 
15:23 he tells us that he had fought 
with wild beasts in Ephesus. We do not 


know whether this means that Paul was 
actually forced to fight for his life in the 
arena, or whether he had to contend with 
men as fierce as animals and as ready to 
tear him to pieces. But his language in 
1 Cor. 4:9-13 makes it clear that he un- 
derwent much more than we are told. Just 
as men doomed to die in the arena, so, 
says Paul, “God has exhibited us... . 
like men sentenced to death . . . we have 
become a spectacle to the world ... (We 
are held) in disrepute. . . . We hunger 
and thirst, we are ill-clad and buffeted 
and homeless.” 

Luke describes only one scene out of 
many, the riot stirred up by a silversmith 
named Demetrius. The Christians were 
growing in numbers. The demand for 
the silver shrines of Diana was suffering 
a corresponding decrease. Demetrius 
called together his fellow-craftsmen and 
with the skill of a demagogue played on 
their emotions. ‘Men,” he said, “you 
know that from this business we have our 
wealth. And you see and hear that not 
only at Ephesus, but almost throughout 
all Asia, this Paul,” Demetrius spat out 
the word contemptuously—as indicated 
by the Greek, “this Paul has persuaded 
and turned away a considerable number 
of people, saying that the gods made with 
hands are not gods. And there is danger 
not only that this trade of ours may come 
into disrepute, but also that the temple 
of the great goddess Artemis may count 
for nothing, and she may even be de- 
posed from her magnificence, she whom 
all Asia and the world worship.” 

His hearers rose up in wrath and cried 
out saying, “Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians.” At the outset Demetrius 
had not hesitated to appeal to the finan- 
cial interests of his fellow-craftsmen, but 
as usual, when the case is carried to the 
populace, the private economic interests 
were carefully hidden. The religious 
motive more likely to appeal to the pop- 
ular mind, but with which the economic 
interest was inseparably intertwined, was 
brought to the fore. 

So the city was filled with confusion, 
excited, hysterical, stirred to a frenzy, 
ready to destroy any man denounced by 
the shrewd and unprincipled leaders who 
had whipped them into a fury. For- 
tunately Paul was away from heme, and 
his friends would not allow him to show 
himself. The town clerk finally quieted 
the milling throng, but Paul’s usefulness 
in Ephesus was ended. 


Il, Paul’s Summary of His 
Ministry in Ephesus 

Some months later, en route to Jeru- 
salem with a generous gift for the im- 
poverished Christians in that city, Paul 
stopped at Miletus, the port of Ephesus, 
and sent for the elders of the Ephesian 
church, to whom he delivered the address 
which is summarized for us in Acts 
20:18-35. In the paragraph chosen for 
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our study he reminds them of the nature 
of his ministry among them. Almost 
every word of Luke’s brief summary is 
significant. 

How Did Paul Regard His Minis- 
try? Primarily as a ministry of service. 
A ministry of service to whom? In Paul’s 
estimation it was service to the Lord. 
“You yourselves know,” he said “how I 
lived among you all the time, from the 
first day that I set foot in Asia, serving 
the Lord... .’ This phrase, “serving 
the Lord” is the key to Paul’s ministry. 
He did not begin his ministry with the 
idea of gaining either fame or fortune; 
he sought not to be served, but to serve. 
It was, of course, a ministry, or service 
to men. But to serve mankind was not 
his primary end. He was first and fore- 
most a servant of Christ, laboring under 
his orders, his consuming purpose to please 
him who had called him into his service. 
And that was why his service to men 
never flagged, and why it extended to all 
men everywhere. 

How did Paul carry on his min- 
istry? What were the marks or char- 
acteristics of his service? First, it was 
carried on with fidelity. It was not only 
with words, but also in deed, and it was 
unremitting, never ceasing. It was not 
just on Sunday. Not for a forty-hour 
week. Not off and on. ‘You yourselves 
know,” said Paul, “how I lived among 
you all the time from the first day that 
I set foot in Asia.” Second, it was per- 
formed with humility. One must have 
humility if he is really to serve the Lord. 
Otherwise he will misrepresent Christ 
and render him a dis-service; he will take 
offense when he is misunderstood or re- 
buffed; he will let the adulations of well- 
meaning friends go to his head; he will 
begin insensibly to seek the perquisites 
of his office, a more important place in the 
Kingdom, material rewards rather than 
spiritual. 

Paul served, in the third place, with 
compassion. Some evangelists impress 
people by the vigor of their denunciation. 
Dr. Dale of Birmingham (England) said 
Dwight L. Moody was the one evange- 
list he could abide because he never spt ke 
of the “lost” without tears in his eves. 
So it must have been with Paul. He 
loved the people whom he sought to serve. 
“You yourselves know how I lived among 
vou,” he said, ‘serving the Lord with 
all humility and with tears and with 
trials which befell me through the plot 
of the Jews.” 


This last phrase indicates that he 
served also with courage. Writing to the 
Corinthians from Ephesus toward the end 
of his stay, he said, “I will stay in 
Ephesus until Pentecost, for a wide door 
for effective work has been opened to me, 
and there are many adversaries” (1 Cor. 
16:8-9). Men doomed to die in the 
arena were exhibited before the audience 
before they went to their death. 
Paul, “God has exhibited us . . . like men 
sentenced to death. ... We have become 
a spectacle to the world... . We (are 
held) in disrepute. . . . We hunger and 
thirst, we are ill-clad and buffeted and 
homeless, and we labor working with our 
hands. When reviled, we bless; when 
persecuted, we endure, when slandered, 
we try to conciliate. .’ That was the 
spirit of Paul’s ministry, and it helped, 
no doubt, to explain its success. 

What did Paul seek to accom- 
plish? As indicated in his address, he 
sought to bear witness to Christ. Paul 
defines this witness more specifically as 
repentance to God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Repentance included for 
him more than sorrow for sin; it meant 
a change of one’s mind, a change of one’s 
way of living. It meant turning away 
from the world unto God, turning away 
from one’s own will for his life, to God's 
will as revealed in Christ. Faith in 
Christ meant belief in Jesus as the Son 
of God, trust in him as Savior, obedience 
to him as Lord. Paul sought to bear 
this witness in every way that was open 
to him, “teaching you in public,” he said, 
‘and from house to house.” He allowed 
nothing to turn him aside from this pri- 
mary obligation. 

A minister today finds it hard to speak 
everything on his mind. There are things 
about which some people in every con- 
gregation are very sensitive, different 
things in different congregations. And 
if a minister touches on these sore points 
too frequently, or too faithfully, some will 
cease to attend the services of the church. 
What is a minister to do under these cir- 
cumstances? Paul said, “I> did not 
shrink from declaring to you anything 
that was profitable.” Profitable for them, 
he meant, not for himself. So briefly 
Paul described his past ministry. 

What were Paul’s expectations for 
the immediate future? “I am going 
to Jerusalem,” he said, “bound in the 
Spirit, not knowing what shall befall me 
there, except that the Holy Spirit testifies 
to me in every city that imprisonments 
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and afflictions await me.” Jerusalem at 
the time was being swept by a fanatical 
nationalist spirit, like that rising recently 
in Iran, Egypt, Israel and elsewhere. Any 
Jew like Paul, suspected of Gentile sym- 
pathies, was in grave danger for his life. 
Paul recognized the dangers. But he was 
determined to go because he was con- 
vinced that it was God’s will. And that 
was all that mattered: ‘I do not account 
my life of any value nor as precious to 
myself,” he said, “if only I may accom- 
plish my course and the ministry which I] 
received from the Lord Jesus, to testify cf 
the gospel of the grace of God.” 

What did Paul expect to gain 
from such a ministry? There is an 
indication at the close of his address to 
the elder of the Church in Ephesus. “I 
coveted no one’s silver or gold or ap- 
parel,” he reminded them. “You your- 
selves know that these hands ministered 
to my necessities and to those who were 
with me. In all things I have shown you 
that by so toiling one must help the 
weak, remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ ” (20:33-35) 

To be blessed means to be happy. But 
the word goes deeper and describes a 
state of the soul that is far more endur- 
ing than “happiness” as we ordinarily 
understand it, an emotion which lives 
only on the surface and comes and goes 
as our temporary mood of changing cir- 
cumstances may determine. It means 
true, abiding happiness, full of the great- 
est possible happiness, possessing the 
highest felicity of the soul. 

Jesus said it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. This translation does 
not bring out the full force of the original 
Greek. It suggests that the donor is 
more blessed, or happier, than the re- 
cipient of a gift. This may very well 
be true, but Jesus’ words go much fur- 
ther. Moffatt brings out the meaning 
when he translates, ““To give is happier 
than to get.” 

Jesus does not deny that men find sat- 
isfaction—and legitimate satisfaction— 
in getting. There is pleasure in getting 
skill, or friends, or money, or fame, or 
power. But one finds more happiness, 
more true, abiding happiness in giving 
than he does in getting. The older we 
become the more we can realize that this 
is true. The things which bring us the 
most enduring satisfaction are not the 
things which we have gotten, but the 
things we have given to our children, to 
our friends, to our church, to our com- 
munity, to our nation, and to our God. 

This is in accordance with the promise 
of Jesus. It was a promise which Paul 
had realized in his own experience. It 
is a promise which each of us may prove 
for himself. 

Lesson theme and Scripture selections 
copyrighted by Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Scripture quo- 


tations are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GOSPELS. Translated into Mod- 
ern English. By J. B. Phillips. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 243 pp., $2.75. 


Perhaps no modern translator has 
shown himself better able to put the New 
Testament into the speech of our time 
than J. B. Phillips. During the war 
vears he brought out his Letters to Young 
Churches—the New Testament epistles 
in the language of today. With more than 
100,000 copies of that book sold, he has 
been encouraged to do the same thing for 
the four gospels. The new volume will 
doubtless meet with like success. 

In this work, he says, he has had to 
do two things: “ ‘forget’ completely the 
majesty and beauty” of the King James, 
and to translate the Greek text as one 
would translate any other document from 
a foreign language, with the same con- 
scientiousness but also with the same 
freedom in conveying, as far as possible, 
the meaning and style of the original 
writer. 

The RSV, it will be remembered, is no 
new translation. It is rather a revision 
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of the King James, but Phillips’ work 
is a new translation and its phrases help 
to make old verses come alive. Look, 
for example, at Matthew 6: 15ff: 

“And when you fast, don’t look mis- 
erable, like those play-actors! For they 
deliberately disfigure their faces so that 
people may see that they are fasting. Be- 
lieve me, they have had all their reward. 
No, when you fast, brush your hair and 
wash your face so that nobody knows 
that you are fasting—let it be a secret 
between you and your Father. And vour 
Father who knows all secrets will re- 
ward you.” 


-Laavereee 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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TEA ROOM, with living quarters, well es- 

tablished in a Florida coastal city. Owner 
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GOD’S 
ORDER 


by 
John A. Mackay 


The Ephesian Letter is as deeply 
meaningful to the twentieth cen- 
tury as it was to the first. John A. 
Mackay shows that in this great 
Apostolic Letter can be found the 
whole meaning of man’s relation- 
ship to God. 


A widely known writer on re- 
ligious subjects, Dr. Mackay makes 
clear the spiritual unity of Paul’s 
thought. Here is a warmly felt and 
inspired interpretation which fo- 
cuses for men and women today 
Paul’s unequalled knowledge of 
basic human problems. Here is a 
powerful guide to social action for 
every reader seeking to make sense 
in this confused and impassioned 
age. 


$3.00 


At your bookstore 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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IN THEOLOGY TODAY 

The current issue of 
(quarterly journal) contains a poem by 
Henry R. MAHLER, Norton, Va., pastor, 
“Celestial Flame,” and an article entitled 
“Peace in Tribulation,” by Donatp G. 
MILter, professor of New Testament at 
Union Seminary in Virginia. 


Theology Today 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

Theological institutes sponsored by 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
(United Presbyterian) schedule JouHN 
NEWTON THOMAS, Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, and Gro. A. Barros, Princeton 
Seminary, for Westminster College, June 
15-19; and ArNotp B. Ruones, Louisville 
Seminary, and C. RaLston Smiru, First 
church, Oklahoma City, at Tarkio Col- 
lege, June 29-July 2. 


CHANGES 

BENJAMIN JAY Busu from Staunton, Va., 
where he has been supplying the First 
church, to 62 Fairway Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Asheville, N. C. 

W. N. MEBANE from Safety Harbor, Fia., 
to Dublin, Va. 

DuNBAR H. OGpEN, Jr., whose health 
forced his resignation from the pastorate 
of the First church, Staunton, Va., more 
than a year ago, is now able to resume his 
work and has become pastor of the Pea 
Ridge (USA) church, Pea Ridge, Ark. 

J. W. Newton from Lott, Texas, to Box 
126, Burnet, Texas. 

J. B. Parrerson from Portland, Ore., to 
520 W. 5th Ave., Albany, Ore. 


Christ said, 


“| AM THE LIFE” 


And so we present the 
Master as the life 


SCHREINER 


Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


W. L. LatHam, former A.R.P. minister 
in Roanoke, Va., is now pastor of the 
London Academy group of (VU. S&S.) 
churches, Forest, Va. 

F. M. Kincarp, formerly of Handley Me- 
morial church, Birmingham, is now serv- 
ing the Troy, Ala., church, 309 W. Orange 
St. 

Harry H. Bryan from Bessemer, Ala., 
to 110 Fairfax Drive, Huntington, W. Va. 

Max MILLIGAN from Andalusia, Ala., to 
2176 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

R. M. Puriuips from Erwin, N. C., to 
Lillington, N. C. 

Troy L. from Green Mountain, 
N. C., to Route 4, Greenville, Tenn. 

JosEPH MARTIN DAwson, executive direc- 
tor of the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs in Washington, D. C., has 
announced his retirement from that work 
effective next fall. Says he: “I have 
been proud to pioneer in the first major 
joint undertaking ever to bring together 
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these six Baptist Conventions and am 
encouraged by its success. I think it ay- 
gurs well for the future.” 

J. B. Pearson, formerly of the Ebenezer 
and Timber Ridge ARP churches, Lexing- 
ton, Va., has taken up his new work ag 
pastor of the Ebenezer ARP church, Cot- 
ton Plant, Miss. 





PRINCETON INSTITUTE 
OF THEOLOGY 
July 6-16, 1953 
Refresher courses for pastors and 
Christian laymen. 

Ten days of fellowship, inspiration and 
education under ideal conditions. 
Outstanding leadership from this coun- 
try and abroad. 

For details and registration card 
address 
J. Curisty WILSON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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